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THE OAK TREE HOUSE 


By KaTHARINE GIBSON 


Illustrated by Vera Bock 
Part ONE 


Once upon a time when the very young King, Edward the 
Sixth, sat on the throne of England, a Goodman and his 
Dame lived in a little house by the King’s highway. They 
had lived there many years. The Goodman had always been 
a busy farmer and his wife had always been a thrifty house- 
wife, but times had not been good. One day the High 
Sheriff told the old folk that they would have to leave their 
house and their little farm. They owed so much gold for 
taxes that the land no longer belonged to them. They had 
hardly a copper between them. 

“‘Deary me,” said the Goodwife, “‘where shall we lay our 
heads and find shelter from the rain?” 

“That I know not,” said the Goodman, “but surely we 
shall find a roof; there are nests for swallows and rooks. 
Surely somewhere there is a place for folk like us.” 

“We have worked hard enough, as the Sheriff well knows. 
But what with our son Dan off to the wars and all, luck did 
not bide with us.” 

“We must still do our best. I will go gather up my tools. 
Look you to your pots and pans, your spinning wheel and 
yarns, your wool comforts. A few earthen dishes, and we 
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will start on our way. "Tis good it is early August and the 
weather still warm.” 

“However will you carry dishes, a spinning wheel, tools, 
comforts and pots and pans?” 

“Last night,” said the Goodman, “I was passing the time 
with Gypsy John. He said he was looking for a good milk 
goat. He has an old two-wheeled cart that a man could 
easy guide along the road. I think he will give me the cart 
in exchange for Nanny.” 

“And will he be kind to Nanny?” 

“Aye, Gypsy John has a fine hand with animals. Last 
week he mended the broken wing of a meadow lark. It can 
already flap a bit. Soon it will be able to fly. Then Gypsy 
John will set it free.” 

““We will let him have Nanny, then. The cart would come 
in wonderful handy.” 

All day long the Goodwife was packing and sorting. She 
shed a few tears over her hand-carved chest, over her great 
oven where so much good food had roasted in better days. 
But she had to smile again when Madame Pepper, the big, 
black cat, rubbed against her skirts as if to comfort her. It 
was not often that Madame Pepper purred for any one. She 
had gained her name because of her fiery temper. There was 
not a cat within ten miles who could spit as loud and as 
often as she. 

All day long the Goodman worked in the barn, gathering 
up his tools, setting things to rights. He looked sadly over 
his little garden and his fields, neat and small and bright as a 
plaid shawl. But Mustard, his little red-brown terrier, was 
so full of barks and leaps at the excitement of moving that 
he soon brought a smile to his master’s face. 
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The next morning before the sun had risen, the Goodman 
locked the gate, the Goodwife raked the coals out of the fire- 
place for the last time. They started off along the King’s 
highway. Madame Pepper was curled up on her favorite 
mat in the cart, her temper worse than usual over all the 
stir. Mustard ran ahead of the cart, wild with joy at the 
prospect of an early morning walk. His happy barks waked 
cross folk far and near. - The Goodman and the Goodwife 
walked on and on, not knowing where they were faring. 

While the sun was high and the roads were dull with dust, 
the Goodman and his Dame tramped on. The cart seemed 
very heavy to the Goodman. The Dame found her back all 
an ache and her feet sore and weary. Mistress Pepper turned 
and twisted; she fretted and spit. Her fine black coat was 
grey with dust, and her eager, cleaning tongue, dry and hot. 
Long ago Mustard had stopped his barking. Now he 
plodded along with his head down and his tail drooping. 

At last, as the sun was sinking into the clouds, the Good- 
man and his Dame stopped to rest. At first they were too 
worn to look about them. Then the Goodman glanced up 
and saw a wondrous sight. It was the tree beneath which 
they were sitting. It grew in the exact center of the King’s 
highway. The road divided on either side of it, leaving a 
large green island in the center. Daisies and clover grew 
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there. The grass was deep and cool. The tree itself was one 
of the largest oak trees in all of King Edward’s England. 
The branches of the tree grew low and stretched so far that 
they shaded the dusty road on either side of the green island. 

“Dame, we have found our home!” 

“Our home? Why, we are no better than beggars by the 
road, common beggars!” 

*“Not now, but on the morrow we shall be. Bide you here. 
I will go to yonder manor house and spend these coppers for 
milk. We shall dine among the clover. Look you up. The 
king himself has not a finer or a greater roof.” 

The Goodwife looked up. Above her the glossy leaves 
were edged with gold from the setting sun. “Never did I 
see so great a tree!” 

“Nor did any man,” said the Goodman. “If you stood 
on one side of the tree, and I on the other, and we stretched 
our arms around the trunk, we could not make our hands 
meet, no matter how hard we tried.” 

‘Tis indeed a marvel!” The Goodwife sat down in the 
grass, and the great roots of the tree growing up around her 
were like the arms of a rocking chair. 

The Goodman started off for the manor house, Mustard 
at his side. The Dame dozed against the giant tree trunk, 
while Madame Pepper rolled in the fresh grass to rid herself 
of the hated dust. Then she went prowling through a 
nearby meadow in search of treasure that only cats know. 

When she awoke the Goodwife saw a meal of her own 
good bread, a bit of meat, berries that the Goodman had 
picked by the roadside, and a great pitcher of fresh milk. 

“Ah,” she said, “‘you should not have let me sleep so long. 
This is a woman’s work.” 
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* *Tis a hard day you have had. But better now.” 

They washed their faces and hands in the clear waters of 
a nearby brook. And, after they had said grace, sat down 
to their supper. Madame Pepper, back from her adven- 
tures, daintily lapped milk from her own blue saucer. Mus- 
tard growled happily and fiercely over a bone. 

“We are far from our own,” said the Goodwife, “but all 
is still well with us.” 

“Aye,” said the Goodman, “we have found a goodly spot.” 

When the moon hung out her lantern to show that it was 
night, the Goodwife spread out the woolen comforts against 
the dew. The Goodman placed the cart behind their heads, 
as Gypsy John had taught him. Soon they were sound 
asleep, as comfortable as though they dreamed upon feathers. 
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Mustard lay at their feet, snoring now and then. But 
Madame Pepper was in the fields. She stalked something 
that was not a moonbeam. 

Early the next morning, the Goodman was off with his 
cart, Mustard romping at his heels. This was a grand life for 
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a dog. It was good to be moving from place to place, to 
have new dogs to bark at, new cats to chase. Mustard never 
even dared to think of chasing Madame Pepper. More than 
once when he had ventured too near, he had felt sharp pricks 
in his busy black nose. 

The Goodman said nothing about where he was going. 
The Goodwife longed to ask, but was too wise. 

“Bide you here,” he said, “* ’tis likely I shall not be back ere 
the sun sets.” 

The Dame rolled up her comforts and washed her dishes 
in the brook. Then she took out her spinning and seated 
herself comfortably under the great tree. Mistress Pepper, 
tired from her night’s pleasure, curled up beside her in a ball. 

“Well,” thought the Dame, “how many cares I should 
have had at home. Here my work is done in the flick of a 
cat’s tail. "Tis not so bad to live like a beggar or a gypsy.” 
So, dozing and spinning, she spent the day. The sun moved 
quickly through the sky. Soon evening came and with it 
the Goodman and Mustard. 

The Dame was eager to know where he had been. She did 
not ask; she was too wise for that. After he had rested and 
had a deep cool drink from the brook, the Goodman said, “All 
this day I have been haying for a farmer down the road.” 

“Did he pay you well?” 

“Aye, he paid me well.” 

“Many coppers?” 

““No coppers.” 

“Perchance some good loaves, and a bit of meat.” 

“No food. We have bread and a bit of meat for the mor- 
row.” The Goodman was smiling now but the Goodwife had 
lost her wisdom. 
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“What, then, did you take in pay?” 

“Tn the cart,” answered the Goodman, “you will find some 
boards, old but sound and well seasoned, and some fine 
‘ lengths of new straw.” 

“Have you lost your wits?” 

“Nay, I have my wits,” said the Goodman, “and they are 
as sharp as when I was young.” 

Again that evening they spread supper under the great oak 
tree. The farmer whom the Goodman had helped with the 
haying gave them a full flagon of milk. The air was fresh 
and cool. The birds piped merrily. Mistress Pepper was in 
a pleasant mood and even let Mustard sniff eagerly at her 
long, silky tail. 

The next day and the next, the Goodman worked for the 
farmer. Each night he came back to the tree with his cart 
filled with long planks and straw. Soon there was a long pile 
on one side of the green island. He said nothing. Madame 
Pepper slept in the straw. Mustard looked and pawed and 
barked at the boards hoping to scare a rabbit or a field mouse 
that might have taken shelter there. And the Goodwife 
wondered and wondered and wondered. 

“Now,” said the Goodman, one cool morning when there 
was just a hint of coming frost, “now, we can begin.” 

“Begin what?” asked the Goodwife. 

“Our house.” 

“Our house? Where? We have no land.” 

“We have as much land as daws and rooks have. Like the 
birds, we shall build here in this tree.” 

“In this tree?” 

“Yes,” said the Goodman, ‘“‘and we shall have as fine a 
house as any in old England.” 
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“But how will we get into it?” 





“T shall make a fine rope ladder, first thing.” 

‘“*A Dame like me to climb a ladder?” 

“You be spry enough. Tis new tricks keeps an old dog 
young.” 

** *T'would be better to have wings like the birds.” 

“Aye,” said the Goodman, “but we shall have to wait for 
that. I will show you how to tie the knots in the rope lad- 
der. Then you can make some flat bands of old cloth, straw, 
and tow string. With these I shall bind the branches of this 
great old tree so that our house will not rub against them. 
And what with making the straw into bundles for the 
thatch, you will be busy as a spring robin about to make 
her nest.” 

It was as the Goodman said. The Dame had little time 
for rest. And the Goodman himself was hammering and 
measuring all day long. He climbed up and down the rope 
ladder as quick as a squirrel. 
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Madame Pepper grew crosser every day. A cat likes a 
settled life and a settled place. No sooner did she sit down 
upon a pile of straw to wash her face, than the pile would 
be pulled out from under her and go up the ladder upon the 
Goodman’s back. No sooner did she stretch herself to sun 
on a smooth, sweet-smelling plank of wood than it was 
snatched away to become part of the new house. She spit 
and clawed, but it was all no use. Mustard was always 
pleased when something was astir. The more pounding and 
sawing and bustle there was, the happier was he. He wagged 
his stub of a tail all day long and barked and leaped and ran. 

The old owners of the great oak, the squirrels and the 
birds, made a great fuss. But as there were no young about 
at that time of year, the Goodman’s building did little harm. 
He was always careful and kind. It did not take the owners 
long to learn this. 

At last one day, the oak tree house was finished. It was 
divided into two parts, one on either side of the great trunk. 
Each side had its own little door. On one side was a place for 
the Dame’s spinning wheel and Madame Pepper’s mat. On. 
the other, the Goodman spread Mustard’s rug and set up his 
tool bench. The thatched straw roof slanted sharply. 
Through it here and there grew leafy branches. In front, 
on each side of both little doors, was a window. Under the 
windows, the Goodman had made a little shelf or porch. He 
had built a box for flowers to go beneath each sill. The 
Dame had asked for that. And he had made the shelf so 
wide that Madame Pepper could sleep in front of one flower 
box and Mustard on the other. It was indeed a fine house. 

What a queer moving in there was! Up the ladder went 
the wool comforts and were hidden away in chests the Good- 
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man had built against the low back walls. Up went the pots 
and pans and were hung on wooden pegs. Up went the 
bowls and plates and were arranged in neat rows upon two 
shelves. Last of all, up went the spinning wheel, the work 
bench, Madame Pepper’s mat, and Mustard’s rug. 

The Goodman carried Madame Pepper up. She spat and 
showed her claws. But when she saw her own blue saucer. 
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of milk, she felt better and began to sniff her new home, 
every inch. But now there was great trouble. Poor Mus- 
tard! He stood at the foot of the tree, sadly alone. Alas, 
dogs cannot climb. Madame Pepper went to the edge of her 
little porch and arched her back and purred just to make 
Mustard feel even worse. 

Mustard made leap after leap at the trunk of the tree, 
only to fall back upon the grass. Madame Pepper mewed 
softly as if to say, “Don’t you wish you were a cat?” Mus- 
tard whined and whined. Then he lay down at the foot of 
the tree and looked up into its branches as if thinking to 
himself, “Even though I am forgotten, I shall stay here 
faithful always.” Just to make himself feel a little better, 
he growled at Madame Pepper, a grand, low rolling growl 
that sounded like toy thunder. 

““Deary me,” said the Dame, “whatever shall we do about 
poor Mustard?” 
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Aye,” said the Goodman, “that is indeed a question.” He 
sat and thought. Madame Pepper purred and purred, and 
poor Mustard howled now and then as though his heart were 
broken. After a time, the Goodman climbed down the rope 
ladder. He set to work on a long board. All day long he 
nailed and pounded. Mustard wagged his tail gratefully. 
That evening, as his task was not yet done, the Goodman 
rolled up in a comfort at the foot of the tree with Mustard 
close beside him. 

The next morning the Goodman was early at his work. 
By afternoon he had finished a neat little movable stairway, 
which when not in use could be hung up beside the house on 
a large wooden peg. It took a number of pieces of meat and 
much coaxing to get Mustard up the stairs the first time, but 
when he had learned, he was as proud as a king. He rushed 
up and down, barking happily. Then he growled at Madame 
Pepper. It was a fine growl that rumbled from the end of 
his tail to the tip of his little black nose. The growl said 
quite plainly, ““Who’d be an old black cat, anyway?” 


(This is Part One of a three-part serial. 
To be continued next month.) 
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CAROLINY TRAIL 


By ALEXANDER KEY 


Illustrated by The Author 


Dan was nearly fourteen, long-legged and strong, but he 
was beginning to find it hard to keep up with his father’s 
steady gait. The Squire moved swiftly through the woods 
ahead of him, a tall, lean figure in leggings and fringed 
hunting shirt. Strapped to his broad shoulders was a buck- 
skin robe, neatly folded to hold two extra pairs of moccasins 
and a small bag of parched corn soaked in molasses. Dan’s 
pack was identical, though in his hands he carried only a 
short staff instead of a rifle. 

“**Tis a long journey down into Caroliny,” his father had 
said. “If’n ye go with me, thar must be no laggin’.” 

“Tl not lag,” Dan had answered eagerly. Why, this was 
the chance of a lifetime! Ever since he could remember he’d 
been wanting to explore farther and farther beyond the 
narrow country where they lived. Each new day saw the 
Schuylkill region losing more of its wildness. Settlers were 
appearing, building cabins, cutting trees, destroying game. 

“It’s gittin’ built up so thick,” the Squire had grum- 
bled, “that a feller can’t hardly breathe.” 
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Dan felt the same way about it. But his mother had said, 
“That wilderness land is no place to take a wee lad!” 

“Wee lad!” the Squire had scoffed. ‘Tush! Can’t ye see 
he’s nigh growed? Tis time he traveled a spell from home 
to git the feel of his man’s legs. I own a smart piece o’ land 
in Caroliny, an’ it’ll take two to scout it out and tell whether 
tis fit for us to move there. But mind, Danny lad, if’n I 
take ye in place of one o’ the older boys, ye must play the 
man’s part and keep a sharp eye.” 

Well, a good many weeks lay behind them now, and some 
hundreds of weary miles over ridges and thick timber, and 
deep streams that had to be crossed on a log. So far, he’d 
managed well enough and had given the Squire no cause for 
complaint. But his feet ached, he was hungry, and today 
his father had been walking faster than usual. Many times 
during the morning they had sighted deer within easy range, 
but the Squire refused to risk a shot, even though they 
needed meat. Dan asked no questions, but he thought long- 
ingly of fresh venison roasted over a camp fire. 

Ahead of him his father stopped suddenly beside a small 
stream that came tumbling down through the shadows of 
the woods. Dan turned, leaning his tired body on his staff. 
While he rested, his sharp blue eyes studied every detail in the 
gloom of the big trees. 

His father was tugging thoughtfully at his short beard. 
“Son,” he said, “thar’s men about, an’ I’m thinkin’ they be 
Injins.” 

“Injins? How many? Where?” 

“Danny boy, some day ye won’t be havin’ me around to 
answer all the questions. Supposin’ as how ye use your own 
eyes and tell me what ye see.” 
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Dan’s searching glance swept the ground. He stooped, 
intently studying the crushed blades of grass beside the nar- 
row creek. Farther on was a broken twig pressed into the 
hard ground, and in the sand by the water’s edge was a small 
depression that could be made only by the toe of a sharp- 
pointed moccasin. Dim, faint signs they were. 

“There was three of ’em,” said Dan. “Crossed the creek 
here. Nigh two hours ago, jedging by the way the grass 
looks.” 

“Good,” said the Squire. “Is that all?” 

Dan scratched his head, frowning. “No, two of ’em went 
upstream. T’other went downstream.” 

“What kind of Injins was they?” asked the Squire. 

“They—they waren’t Cherokees.” 

“How do ye know they waren’t Cherokees? Ye never 
seen a Cherokee moccasin in your life!” 

Dan thought hard. “From the way they tramped around 
here, it seems like they was kinda lost. An Injin never got 
lost in his life. Besides, a Cherokee is a mountain Injin, and 
these footprints look like they come from the tidewater. 
Why—why, they must be white men!” 

“Course they’s white men!” laughed the Squire. “Now 
what are white men a-doin’ here on the edge o’ the Cherokee 
country?” 


“They waren’t traders,” said Dan, “’cause they waren’t 
a-walking heavy enough to be carrying big packs.” 

The Squire stood a moment in thought. “Beyonst the 
high ground upstream is the valley of the Yadkin. Thar’s 
where our land is, Danny, that we’ve come so far to see. 
Now, I’m a-goin’ on over the ridge an’ follow them two 


men. You slip downstream and take a look at the other 
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man. They may be good people what’s lost, or they may be 
bad men out a-stirrin’ up trouble with the Injins. When ye 


finish scoutin’, follow my trail to the other valley an’ ye’ll 
find me thar a-waitin’. But careful, thar’s Injins around.” 

“T know it,” said Dan. 

“How do ye know it?” murmured the Squire. 

“Not by any real sign. I just feel they’s here.” 

The Squire peered at him sharply. “I always said, Danny, 
that ye was a born woodsman. That’s why I brung ye in 
place o’ the other boys.” 

Dan watched his father swing away into the shadows of 
the trees. He studied the creek several moments, his mouth 
tightened, and he started off down the bank. 

He forgot his tiredness in the strange feeling of being sud- 
denly by himself in this great forest stretching dark and 
untouched around him for hundreds of miles. But he wasn’t 
afraid. He’d lived always in the woods, and had learned to 
read and understand its secrets. 

For an hour or more he followed the single trail. He went 
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swiftly, silently, using an Indian’s caution to keep himself 
hidden as much as possible. There was a great deal of trou- 
ble up north, he knew, trouble with the French and their 
Indian allies. That was one of the main reasons why his 
father wanted to move south, before real warfare occurred. 
But suppose these three men were Frenchmen, sent south 
to talk the mountain Indians into mischief? Dan stopped 
suddenly, considering what this would mean. If someone set 
the Cherokees on the warpath, it wouldn’t be safe to bring 
the family down here to settle. 

The man’s footprints were easier to see now, for they were 
dragging as if he were tired. They led away from the creek, 
down a narrow ravine, and thence upward through the knee- 
deep layer of leaves to a ridge. Suddenly they curved back 
to a creek. Dan approached the stream’s edge carefully. It 
was not the same creek he had been on at first, though it 
looked very much like the other. 

It was almost twilight before he caught sight of the man 
he had been following—a tall, well-built young fellow in 
buckskins. But he wasn’t a woodsman, for he wore a black 
tricorn on his head. Gentlemen wore hats like that, gentle- 
men from the tidewater—and Frenchmen from Quebec. 

Dan crept silently forward, moving with the stealth of a 
fox from one tree-trunk to another. The fellow had 
stopped, was staring about him with a puzzled look on his 
pleasant young face. Seeing no evil there, Dan stepped sud- 
denly from his hiding place. “Howdy, Mister Stranger! 
You look kinda bewildered,” he said. 

The fellow whirled around, raising his rifle. He dropped 
it when he saw Dan, blinked, and then smiled. 

“Faith, you startled me!” he said. “I never dreamed I’d 
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meet anyone like you in such a place!” 

Dan was usually timid with strangers, but there was some- 
thing about this young fellow that made him feel friendly 
right away. He wasn’t very old, Dan saw, hardly three or 
four years older than himself. But he was taller than most 
full-grown men. In a few minutes they were talking like 
old acquaintances. 

“My name’s George,” said the stranger. ‘Don’t tell me 
you're all alone here!” 

“No, my Paw’s hereabouts. Him an’ me come down to 
look at some land we own,” Dan explained. ‘My, I’m glad 
ye ain’t no Frenchman!” 

George laughed. ‘“We’re just hard-working surveyors 
from the coast. We came over to mark some boundaries on 
the Yadkin, but I’m beginning to believe that river doesn’t 
exist! My friends went upstream to look around, and prom- 
ised to be back by sunset. I can’t understand what’s hap- 
pened. Maybe if I give ’em a shot with the rifle—” 

“No, no, don’t shoot!” Dan interrupted quickly. 
“?Tain’t healthy. Thar’s Injins here!” 

George looked incredulous. “I haven’t seen an Indian for 
three weeks.” 

“They’re here, somewhere,” Dan insisted, “and mebbe 
watchin’ us right now. They’ve been walkin’ in the creeks, 
I think, so we wouldn’t see thar trails. They can’t be on the 
warpath yet, ’cause an Injin always lets ye know first. But 
they know white men are here, and they’re waitin’.” 

“You seem to know a lot,” George drawled. “Maybe 
you can tell me where my friends are, and how we can find 


the Yadkin.” 
“I'll take ye to the Yadkin in the morning,” Dan prom- 
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ised. “It’s too late now. We'll have to camp here tonight. 
Paw’s likely found your friends already. Guess ye didn’t 
know ye got on the wrong creek, did ye?” 

George’s mouth dropped. “Don’t you dare tell anybody 
I got lost,” he said. “‘I’d never hear the last of it!” 

They found a well-screened hollow behind a windfall, un- 
rolled their packs, and made ready for the night. “I’m so 
hungry,” Dan said, “I could chaw the bark off’n a tree! I 
could catch some trout out’n the creek yonder, only I hate 
to light a fire.” 

“I’m for taking the chance, friend Dan,” said the other. 

Dan stood irresolute, but hunger decided him. He opened 
the pouch at his belt and took out a finely braided horsehair 
line with a tiny hook looped in the end. He tied the other 


end to a short willow switch. George looked at him doubt- 
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fully while he caught half a dozen fat beetles under a log 
and attached one to the hook. “If you just had a fish spear, 
young fellow,” he said, “I’d be willing to bet on you, 
but—” 

“You just git a fire a-goin’,” Dan grinned, and crept down 
to the creek. George plugged the pan of his rifle and 
snapped the flint upon a piece of flax dusted with powder. 
When the stuff was smoldering, he blew it into a flame and 
soon had a small fire going in the hollow. 

In half an hour Dan returned. Strung on a stick were 
six large trout. George was even more amazed when Dan, 
lips tight, skewered all six fish and placed them over the 
coals to roast. 

“Faith, friend Dan, you act as if we were going to have 
visitors.” 

“We are,” Dan answered, in a voice that was not quite 
steady. ““D—didn’t ye hear ’em coming a while back?” 

“T heard a pair of wild turkeys gobbling.” 

“Well,” said Dan, “they’re the kind o’ turkeys what like 
trout!” George stared at him. Suddenly he rose slowly, 
peering into the dark beyond the fire. 

“Put down your rifle,’ Dan whispered. “It’s too late to 
run or fight.” 

Two tall, straight forms appeared at the edge of the fire- 
light. Almost instantly, two others appeared on the other 
side. Black, beady eyes squinted down at them from cop- 
pery faces. “Cherokees!” George muttered. 

Dan willed himself to stand, to smile into those dark emo- 
tionless faces. He picked out one that wore a tuft of red 
feathers in his hair, and a necklace of bear claws. Only a 
leader would dress that way. Raising his hand, palm out- 
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ward, he said “How!” George, smiling, did the same thing, 
Good for George! He knew how to greet an Indian. The 
leader held up his hand. A rumbling “How!” came from 
his throat. 

Dan pointed to the fish. If they would sit down to rest 
and eat with them, all would be well. If they didn’t, he and 
the Squire could never hope to settle in the Yadkin country. 

Suddenly, jabbering like four delighted schoolboys, the 
Cherokees squatted about the fire. Four pairs of hands 
reached out and plucked fish from the fire. Dan opened his 
bag of parched corn and George produced a precious cake of 
maple sugar from his pack. “It looks,” George whispered, 
grinning, “like ’tis going to be a regular picnic!” 

Later a red-stone pipe was produced, solemnly filled, and 
as solemnly passed around. Each took a single puff, inhaled 
the smoke slowly to cement the bond of friendship, and 
silently passed the pipe to the next person. Thoroughly sat- 
isfied at last, the Cherokees sprawled comfortably about 
them, heads nodding. 

“If mother could see her son now,” thought George, 
“she’d faint. If I hadn’t met a young fellow named Daniel 
Boone, who knows a thing or two about fishing. . . .” 

Dan, tired as he was, lay awake long into the night, star- 
ing dreamily beyond the figures of the sleeping Cherokees. 
He was thinking of the line of blue mountains he had seen 
toward the west that morning, wondering what lay beyond. 


Well, he’d find out some day soon, after the family moved 
down. 
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COME, FOLLOW ME 


A THREE-Part Rounp (Hiton) 


fol - low, 


fol - low, fol - low, 





Whi-ther shall I fol-low, fol 


- low, fol - low, 





To the green-wood, to 


the green-wood, 








fol - low,?° fol - low, 






folj- low me! 





whi-ther shall I fol - low, 


fol - low thee? 


to the 


green - wood, green 


wood tree. 
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STUPID PEIKKO 


By JAMEs CLoyD BOwMAN AND MarceEry BIANCO 
From a translation from the Finnish by Aili Kolebmainen 


Illustrated by Lois HarTZELL 


Pemxo was a gnome who lived in the old days. He was 
very ugly, with a short, crooked body, and bandy legs, like 
all gnomes, and he had a great idea of his own cleverness. 
He liked to spend his time with human beings and prided 
himself on being a great deal smarter than they were. But, 
as a matter of fact, he was really very stupid. 

Among the young men in the village Peikko had one par- 
ticular friend named Matti, whom he was always trying to 
outwit. It chanced one time that Matti had spent all his 
money. He knew that Peikko was very rich, like all gnomes, 
so he thought he would try to get some of that wealth for 
himself. 

So he walked through the forest till he came to Peikko’s 
hut, which was on the shore of a very pretty lake. There he 
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sat himself down on the shore in front of the house and be- 
gan to whistle softly. When he saw that Peikko had heard 
him and was coming, he leaned forward and began to drink 
the lake water in great gulps. 

“You must be very thirsty,” said Peikko, watching him. 
“Come into my ¢upa and I'll givé you something better than 
water to drink.” 

“I’m not drinking the water because I’m thirsty,” said 
Matti, “‘but because I want to drink the lake dry. It’s like 
this, Peikko. Whenever I want to go anywhere, this lake is 
always in my way. I have no boat to cross it, so I have to 
walk around, and that’s a nuisance. Besides, I’m always 
afraid someone will drown in the water. So I’ve decided to 
drink the lake dry, and get rid of it once and for all.” 

As he spoke, Matti leaned down and began lapping the 
water again. 

“Don’t do that,” cried Peikko. “I love this lake. I 
couldn’t live without it. If you promise not to drink it dry 
I'll give you a bag of silver.” 

“Will you, indeed?” said Matti. “It'll need be a large bag 
to pay me for all the trouble I’ve been put to on account 
of this wretched lake of yours!” 

“At least stop drinking till I go to my garden and fetch 
it!” 

“TI can’t promise unless you hurry.” 

Foolish Peikko hobbled off to his garden as fast as his 
bandy legs would carry him, terrified lest Matti should drink 
the lake dry before he got back. But when he returned, the 
lake was still there, laughing in the sun. 

And Matti laughed, too, as he hurried off with the bag of 
silver. 
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Some days after, it happened that Peikko needed a man 
to help him roof his ¢upa. So he went to Matti, promising 
to fill his hat with silver as soon as the job was finished. 

Matti agreed, and when the work was over he held his hat 
out and said, “Your money is heavy, Peikko, and my hat is 
old and likely to tear. Id better rest it on a stump while 
you fill it.” 

“Just as you like, Matti. While I fetch the silver, you 
find the stump.” 

Matti soon found a stump to his liking. It was old and 
rotten, and hollow to the root. Matti’s hat, too, was old, 
and there was a hole in the crown which Peikko had not 
seen. 

Matti held the hat over the hole in the stump, and Peikko 
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began to pour the money in. 

“Your hat holds a lot,” Peikko said, as he began to empty 
the second bag. The third bag just filled the hat to the brim. 
Peikko nodded as he looked at it. 


“You are a wise man, Matti. It must be because your 
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head is so large. Three sacks of silver it would hold. But I 
promise you I'll never make a bargain to fill your shirt.” 
“That’s right,” said Matti, trying to keep a straight face. 
“One of us has a hole in the side of his head and the other 
hasn’t.” 
But this was too deep for stupid Peikko to understand. 
He could only shake his head as he walked away. 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE BEE 


An elephant said to a bumblebee, 

“How should you like to be big like me?” 

“Buzz,” said the bee, “I am not very small.” 
“G-rump,” said the elephant, “You’re hardly at all!” 


“Buzz,” said the bee, “Don’t you wish you could fly?” 
“G-rump,” said the elephant, ““Why should I? 

How should you like my trunk for your honey?” 
“Buzz,” said the bee, “I should look too funny!” 


“G-rump,” said the elephant, “Everyone knows 

Bees are not wanted at all in shows!” 

“Buzz,” laughed the bee as he rocked on his toes, 

“You would look sweet in the heart of a rose!” 
—HELeEN E. SHEEHAN 
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THE TERRIBLE STRANGER 


By Rosert M. Hyatt 
Illustrated by Wilfred Jones 


Synopsis: It was dark and cold the night the terrible 
stranger appeared. “Is there a man in all Ulster,” said he, 
“who will keep this agreement? He is to cut off my head 
tonight, and I am to cut off his tomorrow.” Legair Buadach, 
the Battle-Winner, boasted, “I am a man who keeps his 
agreements,” and he neatly severed Uath’s head from his 
body. But the next night the stranger was back again, his 
head in its place and his yellow eyes gleaming. This time, 
Conal Cernach, the Victorious, twirled his great sword in the 
air and brought it down across Uath’s neck like a flash of 
light. 


Part Two 


Han!” sneered Conal. ‘He'll be no trouble to anyone 
now.” And he turned his back and started to walk off. But 
he hadn’t gone far before he noticed the queer hush that was 
upon every one. He turned and saw Uath’s body getting 
up on its knees. 

“You could have used my axe,” said Uath’s head, “only 
you were in such a hurry.” And Uath’s body picked up the 
head and put it carefully under its arm and walked out. 
With a slow sort of dignity he walked, too. It was easy to 
see that Uath didn’t altogether like the way he had been 
hurried. 
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“Tomorrow night, yours,” said the gory head. 

Conal Cernach, the Victorious, one of the greatest of all 
Knights of the Red Branch, sat down as if his knees had been 
cut from under him. Every single hair in his bushy beard 
was standing as straight as a young pine tree. 

When the next night came, there was no sign either of 
Legair Buadach, the Battle-Winner, or of Conal Cernach, 
the Victorious. Back came Uath, the same as before, with 
his yellow eyes gleaming, his old cowhide wrapped about 
him, axe in his hand, and his big branch over his head. There 
was a great host of knights gathered around the fireplace; 
but, when Uath glowered around at them, there was nothing 
but silence. 

“Well?” said Uath in his rumbling voice. 

“Aye,” said Fergus mac Roich. “It is a cold night, for a 
fact.” 

“Never mind the cold,” snapped Uath. “What about the 
agreement I made?” 

“You made no agreement with me,” Fergus said huskily, 
his beard sticking out like the bowsprit of a ship. 

“TI would, though,” Uath offered, “if I thought you would 
keep it.” 

Fergus smiled politely. “I would be glad to accommodate 
you, but I promised to go to Cruachan tomorrow. And I’m 
a great man to keep my promises. There has never been a 
time when anyone could say—” 

That was as far as Fergus got. The door burst open with 
a slam that was three times as great as any slam it ever had 
made before. And into the room bounded a small, dark 
man with a gorgeous purple cloak on him. 

“Cuchulain himself!” exclaimed Dubtach. 
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There stood Cuchulain, eyeing them all, his sword in his 
hand—his sword with its hilt of gold, its point that would 
bend back to the hilt, and its blade that would cut a hair on 
water or a man in half so swiftly that the one half wouldn’t 
know when the other half had gone from it. 

“Look here, Cuchulain,” said Fergus mac Roich, “‘they tell 
me a party of Connachtmen has been seen over beyond 
Coolgair. Wouldn’t it be a good thing for you to run them 
out?” 

*“Conal Cernach has gone after them,” answered Cuchu- 
lain. ‘Only he said it was Ath an Forair they were.” 

“Conal Cernach?” 

“Aye. I met him, and he told me that some stranger was 
here, saying that I—” 

Uath walked in front of him. “It was I,” he said. 

“Tt was, was it?” shouted Cuchulain. ‘Defend yourself 
then!” And he whirled his great sword around his head. 

Uath leaned on his axe, and stood there facing Cuchulain. 
“T have no need for defense,” said he, “‘so long as you'll keep 
your agreements.” At that a red flush came to Cuchulain’s 
face and his cheeks glowed, and his eyes shone with the war- 
rior’s flame that would come upon him in moments of anger. 

“Never,” he shouted, “has an agreement of mine gone 
unkept. Never have I turned my back on an enemy, nor on 
a friend, although whole armies avoid me. Forty heads with 
one stroke of my sword can I—” 

““Cuchulain!” cried Fergus mac Roich. “I wouldn’t—” 

“What do I care whether you would or not?” Cuchulain 
whirled on Fergus. ‘Forty heads with a single stroke—” 

“It is an agreement with you that I want,” interrupted 
Uath, “if you'll keep it.” 
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“Keep it?” roared Cuchulain, who was on fire with wrath. 
“Keep it? I'll keep any agreement with anyone anywhere. 
Take your axe and defend yourself!” 

“There’s no need for that,” replied Uath softly. “You 
can cut off my head now, if you'll agree to let me cut off 





yours tomorrow night. That’s all—” 

Before anyone could say another word there was a flash 
like that of lightning. And there was Cuchulain letting the 
point of his sword come to rest on the ground, and there was 
Uath standing in front of him swaying on his feet, as if a 
strong wind had struck him. He put one hand up to his 
neck, did Uath, and he felt it; yet he could feel nothing 
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amiss. But when he tried to turn his head, it rolled off his 
shoulders and tumbled to the ground. 

“© Cuchulain! Cuchulain!” groaned Fergus mac Roich. 
“How often have I warned you about your hasty temper!” 

Cuchulain looked from one to the other in great puzzle- 
ment at the way they were behaving—until he happened to 
glance down at the body of Uath, which was busy picking 
up its head. Cuchulain stood as if suddenly turned to stone. 

Uath took the head and put it under his arm, as he had 
done twice before, although he seemed to be more tired than 
ever this time. His feet dragged as he walked toward the 
door, and his hand shook, and he nearly dropped his axe as 
he drew the old cowhide around him. 

“Tomorrow night, your head,” said Uath’s head as he went 
out. 

“O Cuchulain! Cuchulain!” moaned Fergus mac Roich. 
“Will you ever—will you look at what you have done.” 

“Maybe Uath will not come back,” said Scel. “After all, 
a man can’t go on getting his head cut off. There must be 
an end to it sometime. He’ll wear out. I remember well—” 

Cuchulain looked at them all in great amazement. 

“It is the first time I ever saw a man pick up his own 
head,” he said, ‘“tand hundreds of heads have fallen at my 
feet.” 

“He has done it twice before.” 

“Twice before?” 

“Aye! Legair Buadach and Conal Cernach cut off Uath’s 
head, but neither of them came back for their part of the 
agreement. So there is no need of your—” 

“T shall be here,” said Cuchulain, and he drew his purple 
cloak around him and took a couple of steps toward the 
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door. Then he stopped. “In fact, I'll stay here,” he said. 

“Now, Cuchulain, listen to me,” began Fergus. “You 
didn’t rightly know how this was going to turn out. How 
could you? What right has a man to put his head back on 
him again, after you cutting it off so beautifully? And it 
was off. I couldn’t have cut it off better myself. Besides—” 

Cuchulain waved him away. “It makes no difference,” he 
said. ‘My agreement must be kept. I shall be here.” 

And he was, too, the very next night, when Uath came in 
with his swirl of snow and the cold wind that caused every 
one to move closer to the fire. Right in the center of 
Warriors’ Hall Cuchulain stood, and never a move out of 
him, until Uath lumbered up to him with his old cowhide 
steaming in the warm air, and his yellow eyes burning as if 
there was a fire raging inside of him. 

“So you’re here!” said Uath. 

“Tam.” Cuchulain’s voice was very quiet, and there was 
no warrior’s flame in him any more. 

“Ah,” said Fergus mac Roich, “this is a bad day that is 
come upon us. Why did it have to be himself that must 
be taken from us in all the greatness of his glory? Go and 
tell Conachar the way things are, Scel.” 

So Scel went to the Royal Chamber and told the great 
King Conachar of the terrible things that had come to pass, 
and the king hurried to Warriors’ Hall, his full-moon face 
looking pale. For Scel had left nothing out, even in so 
hasty a telling of the story. 

There they were then, all gathered in the Warriors’ Hall, 
King Conachar and Fergus mac Roich and a host of the 
greatest men of Ulster. Cuchulain stood sad and alone by 


a big block of wood. Uath stood at his side. 
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“O Cuchulain,” lamented the king, “is there no way out?” 

“There is not,” answered Cuchulain, “though I wish there 
were.” And he looked all around the great hall, with its 
glow of ruddy lights and its deep shadows and the great 
shields of silver and bronze hanging on the walls. 

“There is no way out,” he continued; “for, when a man 
like me gives his word, that is the end of the matter.” 

Then he turned to Uath. “Is there anything keeping 
you?” he asked. 

“There is not,” said Uath, “unless it be the need of having 
you kneel down.” 

So Cuchulain knelt down and put his head across the block 
of wood, so that his neck was a fair invitation to the axe. 

Uath watched him for a moment, then he walked all 
around him. “Ah!” said he thoughtfully. Then he took an- 
other walk in the other direction. ‘H’m!” said he. 

Then Uath took the axe and ran his fingers along the edge 
of the blade. “It is sharp,” he remarked, and his voice was 
as slow as a chariot being dragged over boulders. “Yet I 
wonder if it is sharp enough.” 

“Get on with what you’re doing,” Cuchulain ordered. 

Uath let the axe drop to the ground with a thud, and 
stood there resting on the handle of it. “You would not 
want your head cut off with a blunt axe, would you?” he 
asked. 

“What do I care? Get on with it!” 

“But you ought to care,” Uath warned. “It makes a 
great difference to a man, when getting his head cut off, 
whether the axe is sharp or not.” He plucked a hair out of 
his beard and let it drop across the blade. “It is not dull,” 
he said, as the hair divided itself. ‘Still, it is not so sharp.” 
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Then after considering for a while he said: “Well, maybe it 
will do. Still I don’t know... .” 


“Will you get on?” thundered Cuchulain, his face getting 
redder than flames from his stooping and his thin lips begin- 
ning to twitch with anger. “How much longer must I wait?” 

“Your sword was sharp, when you used it on my neck,” 
said Uath reproachfully. ‘But I think maybe the axe will 
do. Let me see now.” 

He raised the blade over his head and, as he raised it, he 
seemed to lengthen the way a shadow lengthens as the sun 
goes down. He raised it so high that the head of it struck the 
very beams of the roof; and for a moment he held it there, 
poised, and the red light of the fire gleamed on its edge. 
So great was the silence that even the logs in their blazing 
ceased to crackle. Then Uath brought the axe down. Ina 
mighty sweep it came, like a bolt falling out of the sky; only 
he turned the blade so that, instead of striking Cuchulain, 
it went past him, and the head of the axe struck the floor. 
It struck with such a force that every man in the hall was 
shaken almost out of his seat. 

Cuchulain remained kneeling by the block of wood, with 
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his neck resting upon it and his head bowed at the farther 
side of it: 

“Ah, well,” said Uath, and his voice sounded a little less 
tired now, “you can get up, Cuchulain. You are the one 
man that kept his agreement with me; so you had better 
keep your head where it belongs, for it is too good a head 
to have rolling about on the ground. Indeed, there are few 
men who would rather have their necks severed than break 
their promises.” 

Uath looked around him with a slow look. “A kingdom,” 
said he, “cannot last long when the agreements of its people 
are broken.” 

When he looked at Conachar, the king was scowling 
angrily. But Fergus mac Roich was chuckling softly to 
himself. 

Then Uath pulled his old cowhide around him. “I’m 
going back to Dun Curoi now,” said he. 

And by that they knew he was not Uath at all, but Curoi, 
a man deeply versed in enchantment, famous throughout all 
Ireland for the magic spells he could cast. 


THE END 
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SKYSCRAPER JIMMY 


By Lavinia R. Davis 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


You don’t have to watch a ball game to see teamwork, nor 
a trapeze artist to see nerve. Neither do you have to look 
in a history book to find bravery. Jim Casey, who looks like 
any other sunburned young man in overalls, uses nerve and 
teamwork every moment of his working day. Jimmy’s a 
riveter for the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. His job takes 
him to the top of tall, unfinished buildings. There’s nothing 
between him and a fall except his own clear head and his 
partner’s help. 

When Jimmy was seventeen he was hired as rivet boy on 
an unfinished skyscraper. That job was his apprenticeship 
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to a regular riveting gang of four skilled steel workers. It 
meant carrying heavy kegs of rivets up from the street to 
wherever the riveters needed them. Carrying rivets was 
Jimmy’s first step toward becoming a good riveter. 

His first day at work Jimmy carried a keg of rivets up 
eight flights of temporary stairs and two long lengths of 
ladder. At the end of the last ladder he came out on a plat- 
form of loose planks thrown over the steel girders. There 
were no sides and no ceiling. There was nothing to keep him 
from blowing into the streets in a strong wind. 

Jimmy looked down over the city roofs stretching out un- 
evenly in front of him. Another boy might have lost his 
nerve right there and crept back down the ladder. But 
Jimmy wasn’t worried and walked out onto the platform. 

In the middle of the platform was a short, sweating man 
working with fire! 

The man stirred bright red coals in a small iron stove. 
Jimmy knew that he was Kelly, heater and boss of the best 
riveting gang in the country. 

“Drop your load, Kid,” Kelly said. ‘We'll be needin’ some 
inch-and-a-quarter rivets next.” He lifted a short pair of 
tongs and picked out a glowing rivet from the coals. He 
cracked it against the side of his stove. Jimmy jumped at 
the shower of sparks but Kelly only grinned. ‘“That’s just 
to get the loose bits of steel off,” he said. ‘Keeps the rivet 
from turnin’ loose in its hole after it’s driven.” 

Kelly turned from the stove toward another platform about 
thirty feet off. This platform was made of a few boards 
loosely tied with rope and was slung along the steep outside 
of the building. Three riveters were crowded onto it and 
there wasn’t as much as a rope to keep them from falling. 
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Jimmy saw the three riveters on their crazy hammock but 
he never thought about falling. He was too busy watching. 

“Ready?” the heater called. 

“Ready!” The catcher on the other platform leaned for- 
ward with a small, battered pail in his hands. 

“Here she comes,” the heater shouted and threw the red- 
hot rivet across. 

There was a glowing arc between the platforms. The 
catcher leaned still further forward. There was a dull thud 
and he straightened up with the rivet in his pail. He took it 
out with a pair of tongs and put it into the rivet hole. 

The two other riveters crowded closer. One of them had 
a riveting machine under his arm. 


Jimmy watched him closely. He was the “gunman” or 
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hammerer. Next to the heater’s job of getting the rivets to 
just the right temperature and throwing them across, his job 
took the most skill. His name was James Heron and, like 
many another expert riveter, he was an American Indian. 

Heron pressed the end of his gun against the straight end 
of the rivet and turned on the compressed air. Instantly 
there was a shattering volley of sound. Heron’s smooth chin 
stiffened as he held the quivering gun in place. 

Jimmy’s scalp tingled with excitement. More than any- 
thing in the world he admired a man who could handle a 
seventy-pound riveting gun when it was writhing with com- 
pressed air. 

While Heron hammered the straight end of the rivet, the 
fourth man, the bucker-up, pressed against the round head 
with a short heavy tool called a dolly bar. His job was to 
keep the rivet from falling out of the rivet hole while the gun- 
man hammered the straight end. The muscles on his back 
stood out and the sweat poured down his face. It took all his 
strength to keep the rivet from flying out, with a riveting 
gun thundering against it. 

After forty seconds of noise Heron turned off the gun. 
The straight end of the rivet was perfectly round. It had 
been beaten into a head while the metal was red hot. 

Before the echo of the riveting was gone Heron started 
the noise again. Another and still another rivet was heated, 
thrown, caught and hammered. It took only a minute for 
each rivet. 

Jimmy watched two more rivets and then hurried down 
for his next load. 

For two years Jimmy worked as rivet boy. Then one day 
the catcher stayed home with a cold. Jimmy was pressed in 
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as substitute. From the beginning he was not afraid to lean 
out and catch the red rivet as it shot toward him. The thrill 
of the noise, and the distance, and the swift, hard action was 
in his blood. When the catcher left steel work for a safer 
job, Jimmy was made a full-fledged member of the gang. 
His apprenticeship was over and he began to be paid one 
dollar and sixty-five cents for every hour he actually spent 
at work. 

From that day forward Jimmy was a part of the team. 
He was hired with Kelly, and Heron, and Joe O’Brien, the 
bucker-up. With them he was dismissed when the job was 
over. Together they riveted on skyscrapers, loft buildings, 
stations, and bridges. They became one of the best gangs in 
the country. They were able to average four hundred rivets 
a day through perfect teamwork. 


THUNDER SONG 
The thunder, the thunder, 


Like fire-crackers under 
A box or a barrel or tub! 


He comes like the drums in a circus parade 


With a rub-a-dub, dub-a-dub, dub! 


He rumbles, he rumbles, 

He seems to take tumbles 

Along an old rattley floor, 

But he’ll run if the sun comes to chase him away 

And he’ll sulk and not play any more. 
—DorotTHy BuRNHAM EATON 
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BOOKS TO SING FROM 


By MARGARET THORNE 


Ture are so many books to sing from that we might begin 
by talking about what kind of songs we like to sing and where 
we can find them. Do you like a song that tells a good story, 
with a tune that seems to belong to its particular words? 

Then here we are, a pirate song called ‘““The Coasts of High 
Barbary” in a book full of good songs. It is Cecil Sharpe’s 
FoLk Soncs, SEA CHANTEYS AND SINGING GAMEs (H. W. 
Gray Co. $1.00). The “Wraggle-Taggle Gypsies” is here, 
too, and that amusing song in which John asks his questions 
so cleverly that when the girl answers, “Oh, no John, no 
John, no John, no!” it really means “Yes, I will marry you.” 
“The Tree in the Wood,” that fine cumulative song, is in this 
book, too. A cumulative song, you will discover, is one where 
each new stanza adds the stanza, or stanzas, before it, so that 
when you sing the last one, it is the longest of all, and in it you 
have the whole story. All these songs and many others, like 
“The Tailor and the Mouse,” and “The Jolly Miller” are also 
in A Book oF Sones, Concord Series No. 4 (Schirmer. 
$1.25). 

If your younger brother or sister wants to sing with you, 
shorter songs will be more interesting. The delightful SmMaLy 
SONGS FOR SMALL SINGERS, written by Mr. and Mrs. Neid- 
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linger (Schirmer. $1.00), may have a song about your 
favorite animal, be it dog, or rabbit, or a whale! And per- 
haps you could play the accompaniments, for every one to 
sing together. 

THe Nursery RuyMes of J. W. Elliott (Hinds, Noble, 
and Eldredge. $1.50) contains all the old favorites, and a 
good many not found in other collections. And if you are in 
the ten-cent store some day, you can find on the book counter 
for that small sum a little book with a bright red cover con- 
taining some of these same familiar songs. It is arranged by 
Miss Mary Graham (Whitman. $.10). 

Making your own pictures for songs you like is very easy 
with the new Congdon Music Reapers (C. H. Congdon. 
$.75). They have colored blank pages all ready to draw on, 
or paint, right in with the songs. Because of its spiral bind- 
ing, the-book stays open with no difficulty. The songs are 
printed in large notes, with a very good riddle song among 
them. 

We couldn’t stop talking about song books without men- 
tioning Mrs. Whitehead’s FoLk Soncs AND OTHER SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN (Ditson. $2.50). In this attractive collec- 
tion are songs for all the family, songs from all countries, 
and for all seasons. If you are especially interested in the 
seasons, there is a book by Suzanna Meyers called FoLk SonGs 
OF THE Four Seasons (Schirmer. $1.25). 

Are there other books of songs you like very much that 
we have not spoken of here? Could you write and tell us 
which songs in those are your favorites? 
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OUR OWN 


MY TOWN 


The August sun comes pouring down, 
It beats on old straw hats. 

People are dreamily lolling around, 
Dogs don’t chase the cats. 


Everyone thinking how nice it would be 

To have an ice cream cone. 

But the kids have no money, 

And the pas are too lazy 

To trouble themselves for one. 
—THEODORA 


A RABBIT 


He could have gone to play 
He could have hopped away 
He could have gone astray 


He didn’t. 


He quietly lay 
In the good sunray 
He didn’t have to stay 
He did. 
—Louts 
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THE HELPING PINES 


The fluffy branches of the pine tree 
Dipped down 
And lightly brushed the ripples 
Off the water. 
—SIDNEY 


LITTLE CLOUDS 


Little clouds way up high 
I love to see you sailing by 
And watch you smile your cloudy way 


Both in work and in play. 


—DAaANaA \W 


ey 
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Our Own invites boys and girls to submit original stories, 
poems, and drawings. The best will be printed each month. 





PAL AG 


—ALISON ELIZABETH 
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Let’s Go to Mexico! 


YOUNG MEXICO 


By Anne Merriman Peck 


Think of what a delightful experience it 
would be for young Americans to know the 
boys and girls of Mexico, share in their good 

Mi times, and take part in their every day ac- 
tivities. YOUNG MEXICO actually creates that experience for 
its readers. No boy or girl will want to miss this exciting picture 
of young Mexican life. With many sketches and photo- 
CE. 86 baci eceraceseinves eres sseuesennsuaniase $2.50 


At all booksellers, or from 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & Co., 116 E. 16TH St., NEw York 








A specialized non-profit school. 
THE NEW SCHOOL 
of 

DANCE, MUSIC and DRAMA, Inc. 

117 West 46th Street, New York City. 
Classes and private instruction in Ballet, Aesthetic, Social and Tap 

Dancing; also Dramatics. Expert Teachers. 
Visit the special morning classes for children during July and 
August; or write for details. 














STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every month. 
Enclosed is one dollar for one year. 


gd POTEET TET Te TePe CETTE ETT Te Teer eT 
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Note: Beginning August ist, the subscription price of 
Story PARADE will be $1.50 a year in the United States, 
$1.60 to Canada, and $1.75 to other foreign countries. 




























If the banana is your favorite fruit, you'll 
want to read the true story of its history 
and culture throughout the world, in 


GREEN AND GOLD 
The Story of the Banana 


By Berta anp Ermer Haber 


Two children visit an uncle on a tropical 
farm and discover for themselves the fas- 
cinating story of the banana—its growth, 


nem it is cut, shipped, ripened and placed in northern markets. A 48- 
page book with color pictures on every page. 


Published in June. $1.00 
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PLAYS FOR JUNIORS 


LAD AND OTHER Srory PLays 
Bertha Palmer Lane 
$2.00 


LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 
Katharine Lee Bates 
$1.00 


BIBLE PLAys OUT OF THE EAST 
Anna R. Kennedy 
75 cents 


Rep LETTER Day PLays 
Margaret Getchell Parsons 
75 cents 


Seven charming plays for chil- 
dren, to be given outdoors or 
indoors. 


A twenty-minute playlet in 
thyme for each month of the 
year. 


Seven short Bible plays for 
older boys and girls and grown- 
ups. 


Ten plays for children, younger 
and older, for special days— 
holidays and rainy days. 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 





THE HORN BOOK 


Edited by Bertha Mahony and Elinor Whitney 
Authors of Realms of Gold 
All about good books for boys and girls. 
With pages and pages of pictures, and 
many articles to tell you how the authors 
and artists happened to make the stories 


you read. 


Just send $1.00 


for a trial subscription of three issues, and if you 
mention Story Parade, we will send free a miniature 


horn book. 


THE HORN BOOK, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS YOU WILL WANT 
TO READ MORE THAN ONCE 


ROBIN AND JEAN THE next best thing to visiting Eng- 
land and France yourself is to go 


IN ENGLAND with Robin and Jean in these two 


fascinating books. With their par- 
ROBIN AND JEAN ents, who know the two countries 


IN FRANCE very well, Robin and Jean visit fa- 


mous places, get acquainted with 
By LAWRENCE WILLIAMS other children and have one excit- 


Illustrated Each book 72 cents ing adventure after another. 


A SUMMER BY THE SEA 


By JEANETTE SMITH 
Illustrated 52 cents 


THREE boys and two girls who are spend- 
ing the summer at the seashore decide to 
have what they call an ‘Outdoor School.” 
Under the leadership of Aunt May they 
explore the beach, visit oyster beds, a light- 
house, and learn lots of surprising things 
es about starfish, crabs, sea horses, barnacles, 
A on eee etc. A very jolly vacation book. 





HARNESS AND PACK ; = 


By ARTHUR T. WALDEN 
Illustrated 64 cents 


SomE of the thrilling trips of the pony 
express riders who carried the mail across 
the plains are described in this book. It is 
filled with stories about the help that men 
have had from horses, dogs, reindeer, 
oxen, and even mules and donkeys. The 
author, who went on Admiral Byrd’s first 
South Pole Expedition, tells the true story 
of Chinook, an Eskimo lead dog. You will 
want to keep this book in your library. A PONY EXPRESS RIDER 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 






































TO OUR READERS 








From Carol Barnes, age eleven, comes a postcard with a 
good idea about the Story ParapbeE covers of Children of 
Many Lands. She writes “Will you please be sure to print 
the name of the country? Not on the front, because it’s fun 
to guess, but you can’t be sure.” Beginning this month, 
you will find the name of the country on the contents page. 
And by the way, if there is any particular country you would 
like Howard Simon to draw, write him a letter. 

We get some very interesting magazines from schools— 
all made by boys and girls. This week there were particu- 
larly good ones from Rosemary Hall, in Connecticut, and 
the Metairie Park School, in New Orleans. If your class or 
your school gets out a magazine we wish you would send 
us one. 

We received a magazine not long ago from the Brookside 
School, in Michigan, in which there were two pages of re- 
markable facts like these: 


During its lifetime an oyster would lay 60,000,000 eggs 
if it were not killed. 

It would take the fastest train that leaves your station 
175 years to reach the sun if it always went its fastest 
speed. 


How would you like to send in remarkable facts like these 
for OuR Own? Keep your eyes and ears open and send us 


some. 


RuBy WARNER, 
Children’s Editor 


